Bamiy4n and the Mihr Yast 


FRANTZ GRENET 


The problem raised by the painted composition 
that decorates the soffit of the niche of the 38- 
meter Buddha at Bamiyan (fig. 1) was first set 
out, with admirable erudition and lucidity, by 
Benjamin Rowland in an article published more 
than fifty years ago.' While demonstrating that 
the sun god could well have received a Buddhist 
interpretation—as a reflection of speculation on 
the solar character of Buddha or, more precisely, 
as an allegory of his birth—Rowland stressed 
that the image itself had little in common with 
Indian representations of Stirya and that its main 
source should in fact be sought in a “Sasanian- 
Mithraic” milieu. Generally, Rowland’s insight, 
in part overlooked in later publications on Bam- 
iyan, can be confirmed and clarified by subse- 
quent discoveries. 

The sole piece of evidence for Rowland’s “Sasa- 
nian” hypothesis was a seal published by Herz- 
feld which displays the Bamiyan compositional 
device of four horses diverging from the chariot 
that carries Mithra, who is identified by his rays 
(fig. 2); on the seal, the four horses have been 
reduced to two. This device, while Hellenistic 
in origin,” is consistent with the description of 
Mithra's chariot drawn by four white horses 
found in the Mihr Yast {Yt.10.125). 

In India, during the late sixth or the seventh 
century, the period to which the Bamiyan com- 
position is generally attributed,’ the device had 
been abandoned in favor of an image of a chariot 
drawn by seven horses shown in a row that 
illustrated one variant of the Vedic descriptions 
of the god. The latest Indian image of Siirya in a 
chariot drawn by two diverging horses seems to 
be on fifth-century sculpture from the Gupta 
temple at Garhwa (Allahabad district) where the 
icon of the sun god is inserted in a row of scenes 
related to Buddha’s life.* However, a later sur- 
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vival of the Hellenistic device is documented in 
Sasanian Iran {where a second seal is now 
known from Parthyene},’ at Khair Khaneh near 
Kabul, and also in Sogdiana. In Sogdiana, the 
scheme of the chariot, which either appears un- 
changed or has evolved into a throne supported 
by the foreparts of two horses (fig, 3), is exem- 
plified by a series of images which V. Shkoda 
has correctly compared with the Bamiyan sun 
god.’ From Central Asia, rather than from India, 
the type of the sun god in a chariot drawn by di- 
verging horses spread to Kucha and Tun-huang.* 

The most striking confirmation of the Iranian 
origin of the Bamiyan image has come to light 
quite recently in the form of a seal long held in 
the British Museum but ignored until its publi- 
cation by P. Callieri (fig. 4).” The seal represents 
Mithra coming across Mt. Hara at dawn, as is 
described in Yt.10.13. On typological and stylis- 
tic grounds, it can be attributed to the eastern 
provinces of the Sasanian Empire and dates to 
the late fourth or fifth century. As Callieri 
noted, the seal constitutes an abbreviated ver- 
sion of the Bamiyan image. While the chariot 
has been omitted, the stance and attributes of 
the god are completely similar: the twist of the 
shoulder, the undulating ribbons, the right hand 
holding a “pointed spear with long shaft,” as in 
¥t.10.102, and the left hand resting on the hilt 
of the sword (and not, as Callieri writes, “kept to 
the chest”). 

Regarding the figures that accompany the god 
in the Bamiyan painting, those at the top—the 
pair of winds with billowing scarves held over 
their heads and the geese—are paralleled in only 
one example of the Indian iconography of Stirya, 
which dates to a much earlier period: a pillar re- 
lief from Lala Bhagat attributed to the turn of 
the Christian era.” The geese (hamsas) could 
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Fig. 1. Bamiyan, soffit of the 38-meter Buddha niche, central panel. After Klimburg- 
Salter, The Kingdom of Bamiyan, fig. 50. 


serve as symbols of Brahma, whom in his turn 
Buddhist Sogdians identified with Zurvan, the 
god of Time.'! The wind (Vdta) is mentioned in 
the Mihr Yašt as a helper of Mithra {Yt.10.9, 21). 
The driver, here winged, who stands at the head 
of the chariot, is also attested on Indian ver- 
sions. If, however, the scene is interpreted ac- 
cording to the Mihr Yašt, this is the place 
assigned to “tall good Aši” who “guides (hang- 
rauunditi) the chariot” (Y¢t.10.68).!* Unfortu- 
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nately, the poor state of preservation of the 
painting does not allow one to ascertain whether 
the driver is female, as would be required had 
the artist conformed to the Avesta. 

As Rowland noted, the other figures are un- 
questionably foreign to Indian representations 
of Strya. The pair of half-bird, half-human crea- 
tures look like Iranized versions of kinnaras 
(they are bearded and wear tall, round caps with 
fillets). The one at the left holds a torch (the 





Fig. 2. Impression of a Sasanian seal, once held by the 
Vorderasiatische Abteilung der Staatlichen Museen, Berlin, 
but now apparently lost (information courtesy Jens Kroger). 
After R. Ghirshman, Iran: Parthes et Sassanides (Paris, 
1962}, fig. 298. Inscription: hwmtryh ZY p’lswmy “perfect 
friendship,” a reference to the moral notion hu-mihrih de- 
rived from Mithra's name. 


figure at the right is too incomplete to deter- 
mine whether he also had held a torch). Looking 
toward Western sources, Rowland sought to 
link the figures with the “sirens . . . that control 
the music of the spheres,”' but it is now known 
that kinnaras and kinnaris had become part of 
the repertoire of early medieval Central Asian 
religious art.'* 

As there is no other example that shows these 
figures carrying torches, it is likely that the 
torch is particularly relevant to their function in 
the Bamiyan composition. They can best be in- 
terpreted as bearers of the “blazing Fire which is 
the strong Kavyan Fortune” (Yt. 10.127). The Fire 
is described as moving via some means of trans- 
port, expressed by the verb vaz-,'* which would 
explain why the painter selected this particular 
type of supernatural creature to carry it. 
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Fig. 3. Above: Shakhristan (Ustrushana), painting, late 8th or 
early 9th century; below: Panjikent, wooden panel, early 8th 
century. After Shkoda, SGE 45, figs. 2-3 and 2-5. 


Their position indicates that the two winged 
female attendants standing to either side of the 
chariot correspond to the goddesses of dawn, Usa 
and Pratysa, in the Indian compositional de- 
vice. But, as Rowland correctly pointed out, the 
match is not exact. Siirya’s female companions, 
always identical, are shown as archers drawing 
their bows, while at Bamiyan only the figure 
standing to the right holds a reflex bow (of which 
just the central section is preserved), together 
with a spear, which does not appear in depictions 
of her Indian counterparts. Judging by the posi- 
tion of her right hand, the opposite figure was 
also intended to hold a spear, but for some reason 
the artist did not include the weapon. Otherwise, 
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Fig. 4. Impression of an east Iranian seal, late 4th or 5th cen- 
tury. British Museum OA 1932.5-17.1. Courtesy J. Cribb. 


she displays different attributes: a shield and 
a bell-shaped helmet topped by a tuft, leading 
Rowland to propose a comparison with Athena 
(which, relying on less precise reproductions 
than those we have now, he mistakenly extended 
to the figure with the bow and spear).'* This 
interpretation was ignored by scholars who later 
considered the painting.” Consequently, after 
the Japanese mission published new photographs 
and drawings showing a well-preserved human 
face on the shield,'* no one recognized it for what 
it is: a reference to the mask of the Gorgon. 

This demonstrates beyond a doubt that the 
figure holding the shield is either Athena or an 
oriental goddess who had borrowed her iconog- 
raphy. The type of Athena is represented in In- 
dia only by a Gandharan statue in the Lahore 
muscum;'® but it had a longer and richer career 
in Bactria and Sogdiana, where its last appear- 
ance seems to be on sixth-century cultic terra- 
cottas from Samarkand with the spear, the gor- 
goneion, and a degenerate version of the Attic 
helmet (fig. 5}.2° This provides one more indica- 
tion that the models that inspired the Bamiyan 
composition, if not the painter himself, came 
from regions to the north, rather than from the 
south, of Bamiyan. 
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Fig. 5. Athena-Arétat on a Samarkand terra-cotta, 6th cen- 
tury. The features of the gorgoneion are still visible on the 
shield under the left arm. Photo: French-Uzbek Archaeologi- 
cal Mission at Samarkand. 


Discoveries subsequent to Rowland’s article 
have not only confirmed his intuition about the 
iconographical model of the goddess but have 
also revealed her local identity and help to ex- 
plain her inclusion among Mithra’s followers. 
Coins issued by the Kushan king Huviska (2d 
century a.D.) show a deity in the garb of Athena 
but identified by the Bactrian legend RIŠTO 
(fig. 6), which corresponds to the Avestan Arsti, 
a variant of the name of the goddess “Justice” 
more often given as Arstat;"' she is a companion 
of Mithra, mentioned as such in his Yast 
(¥t.10.139). As a matter of fact, she is not actu- 
ally described as flying at his side, a privilege 
devoted in one passage to the male deities 
Sraoša and Rašnu ({Yt.10.100) and in another 
passage to Rašnu and to the goddess Cista, “she 
who is instructed” (especially in the good paths} 
{Yt. 10.126). 

It is possible that, at Bāmiyān, Arštāt has 
taken the place of her approximate homonym 
Rašnu, “the Judge,” who in the last-mentioned 
passage of the Mihr Yašt stands to the right of 
Mithra. In this case, the other goddess would be 
Čistā, who leans from the chariot to survey the 
path. But another possibility is suggested by the 
Srōš Yasn (Y.57), a hymn to Sraoša inserted in 
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Fig. 6. Athena-RISTO on a gold coin of Huviska. 
After J. M. Rosenfeld, The Dynastic Arts of the Ku- 
shans (Berkeley, 1967), pl. IX, no. 184. 


the Yasna liturgy, and culled from verses origi- 
nally dedicated to Mithra even more ancient 
than those of the Mihr Yast.” Here [Y.57.33) 
Sraoia, i.e., Mithra, is invoked together with two 
female companions, Vanainti Uparatat |“ Victo- 
rious Superiority”) and Argtat. The name of the 
latter is given under the form Arsti, not used 
elsewhere in the Avesta but, as we have seen, 
found on Kushan coins. Such usage provides a 
slight suggestion that these very verses may 
have remained part of the liturgical life in the 
eastern regions. Vanainti Uparatat was also a 
much-honored goddess in the Kushan realm, who 
is depicted on coins of Huviska in the garb of a 
winged Nike and with the legend OANINDO; 
the great Surkh Kotal temple was probably ded- 
icated to her.** If the goddess on the right-hand 
side of the Bamiyan composition is in fact Nike- 
Vanainti, the artist's concern for symmetry 
might account for the otherwise strange addition 
of wings to her counterpart Athena-Arstat. 
Whatever the true identification of the god- 
dess to the right may be, it is clear that several 
important details in the Bamiyan composition— 
above all the inclusion of torch-bearers and of 
ArStat—cannot be derived from the Indian con- 
cept of Sfirya and reflect a desire to illustrate the 
descriptions of Mithra emerging from Mt. Hara 
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at dawn. This very atypical “Sirya” is also the 
only known example which occupies such a 
place of honor in a Buddhist setting, implying 
some form of concession to powerful local pres- 
sure from a ruling dynasty, a newly converted 
population, or both.** 

Hiuan-tsang, who visited the valley in 629, de- 
scribes the kings of Bamiyan as ardent support- 
ers of Buddhism who every year performed the 
ritual offering of all of their possessions to the 
Buddha (Paricavarsika). It has been supposed 
that this ceremony is illustrated on the side pan- 
els below the Bāmiyān composition.” This did 
not, however, necessarily prevent a certain reli- 
gious eclectism that is well attested among 
Turkish rulers of that period. Neither textual nor 
archaeological evidence exists to indicate the 
early presence of Buddhism in Bamiyan. Thus, 
there is no reason to assume that the population 
was converted long before the monumental pro- 
gram had begun. The spectacular expansion of 
the Indian faith in this heartland of the Hindu 
Kush is more likely to have followed the shifting 
there of the main commercial route between 
Gandhara and Bactria, a phenomenon which 
took place toward the mid-sixth century.” If we 
now try to determine which cult is most likely 
to have been popular in Bāmiyān before the ex- 
pansion of Buddhism, the obvious answer is that 
of Mithra. 

Here, in fact, Mithra is at home. When he rises 
at dawn from his heavenly abode on Mt. Hara, 
says the Mihr Yast |Yt.10.13-14], he surveys “the 
whole land inhabited by Aryans, where gallant 
rulers organize many attacks, where high, shel- 
tering mountains with ample pasture provide 
abundantly for cattle; where deep lakes stand 
with surging waves; where navigable rivers rush 
wide with a swell towards ISkata and Pouruta, 
Margiana, Areia, Gava, Sogdiana, and Choras- 
mia.”*’ The last five names on the list present 
no real problem.” Pouruta is generally identified 
with the Paroutai which Ptolemy (6.17.3) places 
in “that part of Aria which lay by the Paropa- 
misus” (Hindu Kush]; keeping in mind the west- 
northwest direction of Mithra’s glance, which 
is that of the rays of the rising sun, this land 
most probably is Ghor, through which flows 
the Hari-rod and which is linked throughout 
history to Areia.” As for Iškata, named first on 
the list and thus presumably closest to the point 
at which Mithra rises, it is quasi-identified with 
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the Hindu Kush in two other passages of the 
Avesta {Y,10.11 and Yt. 19.3: iskata updiri.saéna| 
and thus should represent its central mass: the 
Koh-i Baba and adjacent valleys.” 

All this, as recognized long ago, points to 
Mithra’s morning belvedere as the Bamiyan and 
Band-i Amir highland, the seat of “deep lakes” 
dominated to the south by the Koh-i Baba and the 
source of four rivers which water all the coun- 
tries mentioned: the Hari-réd, which reaches 
Areia; the Morghab, which reaches Margiana; the 
Balkhab and Kunduz-ab, whose waters feed (or 
fed) the Oxus and eventually reach Sogdiana and 
Chorasmia.*! An awareness of this commanding 
position in the water system of eastern Iran was 
never lost, either in Zoroastrian literature (Jran- 
jan Bundahisn X1.A.11-17}* or in medieval ge- 
ography (Ya‘qubi, p. 289, lines 9-13]; in both 
cases, Bamiyan is explicitly mentioned as the 
focal point. At the site, the daily rising of Mithra 
upon the Koh-i Baba was probably remembered 
vividly as well, even after the general conversion 
to Buddhism. The very name of the place, cog- 
nate with the Avestan adjective bamya- “bright, 
shiny” often used in the Mihr Yast, obviously re- 
fers to the light which at dawn illuminates the 
cliff, the very cliff at which Mithra’s chariot still 
soars above the colossus of Sakyamuni. 

It is a pleasure to offer this short article to Pro- 
fessor David Bivar, a longtime friend of the 
French Archaeological Delegation in Afghani- 
stan and an untiring explorer of the mysteries of 
Mithraism. 
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as well as from the mountains on its northern bank; 
and there is no need to draw the Zarafshan or the 
laxartes into the picture, as the Oxus waters most of 
Chorasmia and flows along the western end of Sogdi- 
ana, which in Antiquity was not deserted [see espe- 
cially V. N. Pilipko, in Drevneishie gosudarstva 
Kavkaza i Srednei Azii, ed. G. A. Koshelenko [Mos- 
cow, 1985], coll. Arkheologiia SSSR, pp. 243-49 and 
the map on pl. CII. Also the many names formed on 
Wxwšu- in Sogdian onomastics: N. Sims-Williams, 
Sogdian and Other Iranian Inscriptions of the Upper 
Indus, vol. 2 [London, 1992], CITR 2.3.2, pp. 76-77}. 
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It is true that the Wakhan valley has some title to 
have been at one stage identified with the Airyanam 
vaéjah, but this is a different case (see I, M. Steblin- 
Kamenskii, “Reka iranskoi prarodiny,” in Onomas- 
tika Srednei Azii |Moscow, 1978], pp. 72-74, for a re- 
turn to Marquart’s etymology Wax- < Wahwi [Daitya], 
instead of Waxsu as is generally assumed}. 

32. Zand-Akasih: Iranian or Greater Bundahisn, 
translit. and trans. B. T. Anklesaria (Bombay, 1956}. 

33. Kitāb al-Buldān, ed. J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1892) 
(BGA, vol. 7); Yatkabi, Les pays, trans. G. Wiet 
(Cairo, 1937}, p. 103. 


